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a strong sense of dramatic effect, and splendid fertility of
invention. Whatever faults may be found with Dawn, it clearly
demonstrates the fact that its author had the gift of writing.

Dawn was followed within a year by The Witch's Head, which
Hurst and Blackett published on similar terms. While the earlier
book fell flat, The Witch's Head was well reviewed and sufficiently
read for the whole edition of five hundred copies to be sold. But
the publishers were not disposed to issue a second edition, and
having produced three long books for no financial return, Dawn
having earned nothing, while The Witch's Head only reimbursed
his outlay on Cetewayo, Haggard renounced the notion of making
a career as a novelist. He was called to the bar in 1884, and letting
Ditchingham, he took a furnished house in West Kensington and
began practice in the Probate and Divorce division. Like most
beginners at the bar, he was not overwhelmed with work, and a
reading of Stevenson's recently published Treasure Island suggested
the idea of beguiling his spare time in writing a story for boys.
In the evenings at home after his days in the Temple, standing at
a pedestal writing-table in his dining-room, he wrote King
Solomon}s Mines in " about six weeks".

Haggard was yet another young writer who owed his first
step to success to the shrewd judgment of W. E. Henley. He
naturally submitted King Solomon's Mines firstly to Hurst and
Blackett, and after they had rejected it, the manuscript visited so
many publishers, that it presented a "battered" appearance on
arriving in Henley's hands. Henley showed the story to Andrew
Lang, who wrote to Haggard that he found "so much invention
and imaginative power and knowledge of African character in
your book that I almost prefer it to Treasure Island." He promised
to find "the best, whereby I mean the coiniest, way to publish it,"
and though he believed "all boys' magazines pay hopelessly
badly," he proposed to see "what Harper's Boys' Magazine is able
to do." But Lang was unable to secure its serial publication or to
interest Longmans in it, and eventually it was the indefatigable
Henley who placed it with Cassells's, as he had previously placed
Treasure Island for Stevenson. Cassells's as a firm seem to have
lacked the ability to retain the allegiance of a profitable novelist
after having the first call on his services, for they established no